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The Coal Miners’ Proposal 


In our bulletin of April 2 on the present bituminous 
wage controversy we made brief mention of the offer of 
the miners to enter into a cooperative plan for improving 
conditions in the industry. We have received a com- 
munication from John L. Lewis, President of the United 
Mine Workers, stating how that plan was received by 
the joint conference at Miami, Fla., and elaborating the 
provisions of the plan. 


The plan as stated by Mr. Lewis is.as follows : 


1. Resolved, that this conference recognize the inade- 


quacy of wage reductions to effect commercial 

stability in the bituminous industry and agree that the 

contract to become effective April 1, 1927, will be for 

\) a period of two years and shall comprehend the above 

stated principle. 

2. The stabilization of the industry is of essential im- 
portance; it is, therefore, agreed that the present joint 
conference of operators and miners of the Central 
Competitive Field, as at present organized, shall con- 
tinue in existence during the life of the aforesaid 
agreement and shall meet from time to time as may be 
mutually decided. The work and duties of this joint 
continuing agency shall be as follows: 

a. To strive for conditions in the industry which will 
give a proper return to capital invested therein and 
will protect and advance the living standards of 
those employed in the industry. 

b. To take such steps as may be necessary to lessen 
the prodigious number of fatalities and injuries 
now occurring in the industry. 

c. To promote a sales policy which will destroy the 
present practice of selling coal below actual cost 
of production. 

d. To work for a scientific readjustment of coal 
freight rates and the elimination of the many dis- 
criminatory and prejudicial rates now maintained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
harassment of the unionized industry. 

e. To protect the industry by opposing adverse legis- 
lation and to encourage the enactment of legislation 
of value to the industry and helpful in the saving 
of human life. 

f. To employ such legal counsel, rate experts, engi- 
neers and advisors as may required for the 
competent execution of this program, the expense 
to be borne equally by the operators of the Central 
Competitive Field and the United Mine Workers 
of America. 


Mr. Lewis says that “this resolution was offered in 
good faith and in the hope that the operators might, 
upon profound consideration, find in it an avenue of es- 
cape from the present situation and a means of placing 
the industry upon a sound, sensible footing. But, un- 
fortunately, the operators gave it no consideration what- 
ever. They did not even discuss it in the conference, 
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except to the extent that one or two operators expressed 
the view that possibly it contained some merit. 

“I do not claim for the resolution the virtue of com- 
pleteness or infallibility, but I do contend that it is a 
constructive proposal that is entitled to consideration. It 
was the only proposal laid before the conference at Miami 
that had anything constructive in it. It was, at least, 
a start in the right direction which might, and probably 
would, have been improved and perfected by the con- 
ference body. It offered a basis for effective cooperation 
between employer and employe, a policy that must, in the 


_ long run, be adopted in every industry. 


“But the operators ignored the proposal. They de- 
clined even to talk about anything except a wage reduc- 
tion for the miners. Apparently they were obsessed with 
the idea that the miners alone, through reduced wages, 
must be compelled to bear the entire burden of com- 
petition with the non-union mines of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, where starvation wages are paid.” 

He stresses the point that “it always has been the con- 
tention of the United Mine Workers of America that 
the troubles of the industry can be settled and the industry 
stabilized only by those within the industry itself, if they 
will but apply themselves to the task with the same degree 
of energy which they display in fighting each other. 

“Surely there is sufficient knowledge, skill, and wisdom 
among the thousands of coal operators and the hundreds 
of thousands of mine workers to work out a fair policy 
of stabilization that would rescue the industry from its 
present chaotic status. I had that in mind when I intro- 
duced into the recent bituminous wage conference at 
Miami, Florida, the [above] resolution and urged its 
adoption. . . . 

“Under the terms of this resolution, the joint body of 
operators and miners would possess full authority for the 
consideration and settlement of any question that might 
arise. It would possess ample power to adopt any sound 
policy, either for production, sales or distribution. Para- 
graph ‘a’ says: 

To strive for conditions in the industry which will give a 
proper return to capital invested therein and will protect 


and advance the living standards of those employed in 
the industry. 


“That clause alone covers the widest possible area. 
It proposes stabilization boldly and definitely. The reso- 
lution proposes that the status quo be maintained until 
the joint conference accomplishes its work. 

“The United Mine Workers of America is convinced 
that the salvation of the coal industry does not lie in 
low wages. There are many, many other leaks that should’ 
be stopped, all of which would reduce production costs 


= 
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and bring about stabilized competition. All of these mat- 
ters would have come within the purview of the Miami 
resolution and within the jurisdiction of the joint con- 
ference body. I do not hesitate to say that our Miami 
resolution is of such constructive value as to warrant the 
Federal Council of Churches in issuing a declaration to 
that effect. 

“Our Miami resolution is still alive. It can be taken 
up at any time that the operators are willing to give it 
consideration. The representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America stand ready to meet with the oper- 
ators at any time or place for a full and thorough discus- 
sion of our constructive, cooperative proposal. Such a 
conference and the adoption of a definite policy based 
upon our resolution would be directly in accordance with 
the views expressed by the Federal Council of Churches 
in its Bulletin of April 2. 

“I assume, as a matter of course, that the Federal 
Council of Churches is not in favor of low wages for 
any worker, but that, on the other hand, it believes in and 
supports the principle that every man has the right to 
organize to bargain collectively with his employer for his 
services. Every consideration of religion and morality 
tells me, also, that the Federal Council of Churches frowns 
upon the wanton repudiation by either party of a solemn 
contract entered into by employer and employe for the 
rendering of service and the payment of wages. 

“I sincerely trust that your distinguished body will 
give serious thought to the subject matter of this letter 
and weigh all phases of it in the light of justice and 

equity, that groundwork may be laid for the working out 

a policy that will be constructively beneficial to the 
od industry and the public at large.” 

We are glad to have this full statement of the miners’ 
position from Mr. Lewis. We shall welcome a similar 
statement on the part of the operators. 


The Flood Situation 


Dr. Worth M. Tippy, secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on the Church and Social Service, has 
been studying conditions in the flood areas of the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

Dr. Tippy reports: “The understanding of the magni- 
tude of the flood disaster increases in this section every 
hour. I visited a refugee camp today and it taught me 
more than any amount of statistics. 

“The Negroes are the greatest sufferers. I saw them— 
husbands, wives, children and aged people—huddled to- 
gether. Practically all have lost hogs and poultry, their 
standby for meat and eggs. They have practically nothing 
left, and since this year’s crop is being ruined, they have 
little prospect for the year. 

“Hundreds of towns and small cities have no water, 
or only contaminated water. All food for man and beast 
must be shipped in. A vast area is in financial straits 
as the waters subside. A plague of insects will doubtless 
follow, and scourges of malaria and dysentery, and, un- 
less immunization can succeed, smallpox and typhoid. 

“Aid in great amounts must come from outside the 
inundated area, in addition to what the seven states 
affected by the flood can do, are doing heroically and 
will do to their limit. The things of immediate and over- 
whelming importance are rescue, food, shelter, medicine, 
nurses, sanitation and immunization against pestilence 
while the waters are subsiding. Then there will be a 
demand for vast sanitation projects, restoration of build- 
ings, return of people to their homes, care of the sick 
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and injured. The whole immense problem of rehabilita- 


cause the population is rural, and scattered over planta 
tions in some of the most inaccessible parts of the United 
States.” 


Germany’s Economic Recovery 


The economic recovery of Germany from the chaos 
and depression that prevailed a few years ago has aston- 
ished Europe. How this has been brought about is 
described by Alfred P. Dennis, one of the members of 
the United States Tariff Commission, in a very striking 
manner. 

“Random straws may be taken to indicate the pace of 
German economic recovery. 

“Savings bank deposits (1,790,000,000 marks at the 
beginning of 1926) rose steadily through the year and 
now exceed 3,000,000,000. The bank rate in the same 
period has fallen from 10 to 6 per cent accompanied by 
a marked rise in stock exchange quotations. 

“The production of electrical power shows an increase 
in 1925 of 184 per cent over 1913. 

“Export trade is only about 10 per cent in value below 
pre-war level. In 1925 German sales in the Far East 
exceeded in value the business done in 1913 by 33 per 
cent. Latin-American sales are approximately back to 
pre-war value. Trade with Sweden, Denmark and Hol- 
land has greatly increased, tending to offset acute losses 
in Russia, Poland, the Hapsburg succession states, the 
Balkans and Asia Minor. 

“Germany’s coal production for 1926 in the present _ 
area without the Sarre slightly exceeds that of the sam 
area for 1913, while the output of lignite, or brown coal, 
has actually increased by 38 per cent. 

“Germany already leads the world in the establishment 
of commercial air transport lines. 

“Although her commercial ocean fleet was cut to 15 
per cent of its pre-war strength under the peace settle- 
ment, Germany’s tonnage is already back to 60 per cent 
of pre-war and is surpassed only by Britain’s and Italy’s 
in the steel steamers and motor ships now under con- 
struction. 

“The average German today has somewhere around 
three-fourths of his pre-war income in real purchasing 
power, and, while his burden of taxation in real money 
is just about double what it was before the war, it 
is still slightly under the French per capita tax and a 
third less than the burden laid upon the British rate 
payers. . . 

“One is impressed in traveling through Germany by 
the number of new roofs on farm dwellings, the mag- 
nificence of the roads, the integrity of the vast forests, 
the efficiency of railroad maintenance and operation, and 
the splendid equipment of the industrial plants.” 

This development has come about in spite of the 
fact that “on the material side Germany had lost 13 per 
cent of its continental area, 10 per cent of its population, 
its entire colonial establishment, 26 per cent of its coal, 
74 per cent of its iron ore, 68 per cent of its zinc, 85 per 


tion will have to be faced, and this is doubly difficult be- 
0 


cent of its merchant tonnage and 30 per cent of its potash , 


production. The pre-war capacity to put a million metric 


tons of sugar on the world market annually had been en-& 


tirely wiped out. . . 

“The turn of the tide came late in 1923 with the aban- 
donment of the political policy of passive resistance to 
French occupation of the Ruhr and with the return to 
a stable currency in the form of the rentenmark. By 
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means of an understanding with the French, the operation 
the mines and factories was resumed. Rhineland seces- 
nists were suppressed, the Red element was brought 
0 book in Saxony, difficulties in Bavaria were composed. 
Taxes were levied in gold, evasions were punished by 
real instead of phantom penalties. . . . 

“The history of Germany’s present-day industrial efflor- 
escence could be written around coal, chemists and cartels. 
Coal lies at the base of Germany’s pyramid of wealth. The 
genius of the German chemist renders raw material ac- 
cessible to humanity in a thousand forms. The cartel 
is the symbol of the German genius for organiza- 

“When it comes to German business integration, it is 
interesting to note percentages of capital in some of the 
great industrial and business combinations. For example, 
in coal mining, 90 per cent; in potash, 98 per cent; in 
heavy iron and steel, 85 per cent; in dyes, 96 per cent; 
in lignite, upwards of 94 per cent; in banking, about 74 
per cent; in insurance, 77 per cent; in ocean shipping, 
81 per cent. . ... 

“Taking coal, the laboratory and the cartel as con- 
venient symbols, we may obtain a picturization of the 
mighty static and dynamic energies inhering in 60,000,000 
highly intelligent, homogeneous, industrious people oc- 
cupying a strategic position in the heart of Europe and 
pursuing common ends with the invincible obstinacy of 


insects.” 
The Albanian Situation 


A grave danger to the peace of Europe has again devel- 
d in the Balkans, though the trouble seems to have 

n smoothed over for the present. This time it is the 
conflicting interests of Italy and Yugoslavia in Albania 
that have caused the friction. 

Albania secured her independence from Turkey after 
the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913. A German prince, 
William of Weid, was chosen to be king, by the powers. 
But the outbreak of the World War, within a few months, 
marked the close of his reign. By the secret treaty of 
London in 1915, it was agreed that Italy should receive a 
large part of Albania as a part of her reward for entering 
the war on the side of the Entente. These plans, how- 
ever, were frustrated at the Peace Conference when Al- 
bania was again declared to be an independent state. In 
1921 the Conference of Ambassadors declared that Italy 
was the natural protector of Albanian interests. 

But Albania is as important to Yugoslavia as to Italy. 
Northern Albania forms practically a “wedge” of Yugo- 
slavia. Southern Albania is directly opposite the most 
eastern point of the Italian peninsula. Consequently con- 
trol of the harbor of Valona would practically make the 
Adriatic an “Italian lake.” Since Yugoslavia’s only sea- 
coast is on the Adriatic, this would create a very difficult 
situation for her. The valleys of Albania are the natural 
routes for railroads for several important railroad projects 
in the Balkans. If Italy gains control of Albania these 
routes are closed to Yugoslavia. Albania also has im- 
portant oil fields and deposits of various minerals. 

Yet Albania, for all its importance just now, is one of 

e smallest countries in Europe, and probably the most 

ckward. Its area is not more than 11,000 square miles 
and its population is estimated at about 800,000. At 
present it has but three very short railroads. For-all its 
smallness control of Albania has been found difficult. 
Albania has been governed by the clan system for cen- 
turies even while it was under Turkish rule—and a 
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modern state cannot be quickly developed under such 
conditions. In addition, Albania is divided religiously ; 
about 70 per cent of the people are Mohammedan, 10 per 
cent Catholic and 20 per cent Greek Orthodox. In spite 
of the lack of unity in the population the Albanian tribes 
have successfully resisted foreign domination on several 
occasions since they became independent. 

The present difficulty was occasioned by the Treaty 
of Tirana between Italy and Albania which was signed 
in November, 1926. By this treaty the two countries 
agree that “any disturbance whatsoever directed against 
the political, juridical and territorial status quo of Albania 
is contrary to their reciprocal interests . . they 
pledge themselves equally not to conclude with other 
powers political and military agreements to the prejudice 
of the interests of the other party. .” They also 
agree to submit “matters of difference” to arbitration. 
The preamble to the treaty declares that its purpose is 
to strengthen the mutual friendship of Italy and Albania, 
to “contribute to the strengthening of peace,” and to the 
maintenance of the status quo in Albania. 

William Miller, a student of Near Eastern conditions, 
comments in Foreign Affairs for April: “ ‘Peace’ has not 
usually been ‘strengthened’ by the intervention of a great 
power in the affairs of a Balkan state. ‘ The 
principle of ‘the Balkan Peninsula for the Balkan peoples’ 
is sound and nowadays generally accepted. Nor is it 
clear what is meant by ‘maintaining the political, juridical 
and territorial status quo.’ Probably, from the standpoint 
of Ahmed Zogu, the President of the Albanian Republic, 
the ‘maintenance’ of ‘the political status quo’ means the 
‘maintenance’ of himself in power by the strong arm of 
his ally.” 

By this treaty, then, Albania becomes virtually an 
Italian protectorate. Italy now has the right to intervene 
in Albania if any attempt is made to overthrow the gov- 
ernment. Even before the treaty was signed Italy had 
arranged to loan Albania some 50,000,000 gold lire to 
be spent in Albania under Italian supervision by an Italian 
corporation. As security Italy received a first lien on 
Albanian customs and national monopolies. Mr. Miller 
says: “Even supposing that there are no secret articles, 
the published text of the pact suffices to cause alarm to 
the friends of Albanian independence, who did not create 
an independent Albania in order that it might become an 
Austrian, Italian or Serbian protectorate.” Other coun- 
tries, particularly Great Britain, have economic interests 
in Albania which are likely to be injured by Italian 
domination, 

The announcement that the treaty had been signed 
created a serious situation. This became much more 
critical in March when an Italian newspaper reported 
that “Yugoslavia was making extensive military prepara- 
tions especially near the Albanian frontier, propaganda 
was being carried on in the interest of another war and 
railway communications with the Albanian and Italian 
frontiers were being increased to an extent quite unwar- 
ranted by any reasonable peace-time needs. The same 
newspaper further alleged that France was inciting Yugo- 
slavia to such measures with the intention of creating 
trouble for Italy.” (Current History, May, 1927.) 

Mussolini then protested to the Belgrade government. 
Yugoslavia denied that aggressive preparations were being 
made against Albania and suggested an appeal to the 
League of Nations. This appeal was prevented, it is 
understood, by French insistence. Efforts were also made 
by the powers to secure direct negotiations between Italy 
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and Yugoslavia over the Albanian treaty. Great Britain 
is understood to have brought pressure on Italy to that 
effect and France on Yugoslavia. In addition to the fact 
that British representations were regarded as more likely 
to be accepted at Rome, the Manchester Guardian for 
April 22 points out that “British diplomacy and espe- 
cially Sir Austen have a special responsibility, dating 
from the famous Leghorn interview last year, for what 
has happened. . . .” It quotes “the always well-in- 
formed ‘Pertinax’” as saying in the Echo de Paris that 
“after the Leghorn conversation Signor Mussolini 
launched himself blithely upon his Albanian policy in 
the full belief that he had Great Britain behind him.” 

It now seems that the tension between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia has been relieved for the present. Albania will, 
however, probably remain a danger spot in European 
politics for some time. 


Church and State 


Justin W. Nixon, pastor at the Brick Presbyterian 
church in Rochester, New York, recently discussed from 
his pulpit Governor Smith’s reply to Charles E. Marshall’s 
letter on the relation of the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the principles of our form of government. 
The following paragraphs are quoted from his sermon. 

“The declaration of Governor Smith in behalf of ab- 
solute freedom of conscience and the equal rights of all 
religious groups before the law may be a logical implica- 
tion of Protestantism but we have been slow in real- 
izing it. 

“Religious liberty on this continent is not primarily a 
Protestant but an American achievement. Governor 
Smith has simply borne witness to his fundamental Amer- 
icanism, and indirectly to the modifying influence of 
that Americanism upon the traditional thought of his 
church. . . 

“To the Roman Catholic Church, the Marshall-Smith 
correspondence has given the greatest educational oppor- 
tunity that has come to it within the memory of living 
men. If it meets that opportunity in a friendly way, it 
can do more now to eliminate the barriers of prejudice 
from our common life than years of propaganda could 
accomplish. If it resents the spirit of inquiry and charges 
up such questions as those of Mr. Marshall to bigotry and 
partisanship, it will only deepen the cleavage of suspicion 
that divides many an American community. 

“Speaking as a convinced Protestant, I am concerned 
for this achievement of a larger understanding between 
Protestants and Catholics because I feel that there is truth 
within this very theory of the Catholic state which you 
may think that I have expounded merely to condemn. 
I value the statement of Alfred E. Smith, because I 
believe that it will help us to distinguish between form 
and substance in this traditional doctrine. The form is 
the union of church and state. That, as Americans, we 
reject both in theory and in practice. But there is sub- 
stance within that form which even I, as a Protestant, 
find most precious. 

“A protest is there—a protest against the godless and 
absolute state, against the arrogance of a secular nation- 
alism which our generation needs to hear. We need to 
know that the state is not above the moral law and that 
there are elementary human rights which the state is bound 
under God to respect. : 

“Against a secularism which would sweep away all 
basic moralities, against a state absolutism which would 


enthrone Cesar above a divided and slaughtered worldid 
against an anarchistic indifferentism which = 
religions as alike and none of any value, Fond 
and Catholics may well take counsel how the unity 
of the spiritual forces in- western civilization may be 
realized. 


A Safety Measure Tested 


The importance of rock dusting as a preventive of 


mine explosions is emphasized in a recent press release 
by the American Association for Labor Legislation. In 
two explosions, within a period of three days, the lives 
of 700 miners were saved because the flames from ex- 
plosions were extinguished on reaching the rock dust 
safeguard. Ten men in the explosion areas were killed, 
but those who were at work in the main part of the mines 
were saved. In 1926 alone, 349 miners were killed in 16 
coal mine explosions in the United States. In 1924, coal 
dust and gas explosions caused 25 per cent of the coal 
mine fatalities in the United States. Five states now have 
provided by law for rock dusting. In the last 4 years 
200 companies in 17 states have installed the rock dust 
safeguard. This is the only effective method known for 
preventing coal dust explosions. 


Book Notes 


AMONG THE DANES. By Epcar Wattace 
Chapel Hill (N. % ), University of North Carolina 
Press, 1927. $2.50 


popular of Danish agriculture, education 


versity of North Carolina. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT SY 
TEM. By Craupe L. Benner. New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1926. $2.50. 


A thorough study of the functioning of the ull 
made under the auspices of the Institute of Economics, 


THE LITTLE TOWN. Revised Edition. By HARLAN. 
Paut Dovuctass. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1927. $2.00. 


A study of the social problems of the small town, with 
special reference to its rural relationships. 


BIRTH CONTROL LAWS. By Mary Ware Dewi 
NETT. 
$2.50. 
Does not deal with the sociological aspects of the sub-_ 

ject. The first part of the book explains the present 

provisions of birth control laws, the second analyzes the 
propositions for changing the laws and the reasons there- 
for, and the third part undertakes to evaluate what the 
public really wants and to differentiate between “sound 
and spurious” legislation. Appendices give detail and 


and social conditions, by the professor of education, aq 


authorities. 


COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY. By James PETER 
WarsassE. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927. $3.00. (Second Edition, Completely Revised.) 
A discussion by the president of the Cooperative Leaguelt 

of the U.S. A. of the achievement of cooperative dem 
racy through “voluntary association. of the people as” 
consumers.” It is a comprehensive treatise touching on 
the philosophy, methods and accomplishments of thé 
movement. 
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